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Those who take an interest in the “reform” pro- 
posed in England, will find a rich treat in Burdcit’s 
speech, inserted in the present number. 

apA much respected correspondent is rather 
impatient because the editor, has not yet published 
the concluding number on **Poritican Economy” — 
having “promised himself much pleasure and pro- 
fit from it.” A severe atténtion to xnother branch 
of economy—au indispensable application to the 
pecuniary concerns of tl:e establishment, in an at- 
tempt to bring about a general settlement of the 
accounts due to it, has prevented the leisure neces- 
sary for it, and especially forbidden a frame of 
mind—that perfect retirement from all other busi 
ness, without which no one can safely undertake 
the management of “obstinate fAgures.” But we have 
now nearly finished these accounts, and are pre- 
pared for the more easy and more agreeable mat- 
ter of closing them—and shall shorily proceed to 
complete the series, so fuvorably received by the 
readers of the Reais: rr. 
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Newspaper Postage. 

The organization and object of the govern- 
ment of the United States is essentially differ- 
ent from that of any other in the world. ‘The 
constitution was adopted by THE PEOPLE, 
for their own use and benefit, and recognizes 
no classes or casts in the community—every 
citizen being supposed to possess an equality 
of rights, is accepted as competent te fill any 
office whatever in the gift of the people, or’ 
of the government, with the solitary exception 
that the president shail be a native born citi- 
zen. With such an organization and object, 
therefore, every law or regulation at variance | 
with the will, or at war with the interests of 
the people, is, in its spirit, null and void, and 
ought to be repealed. In most, if not in all of 
the governinenis in what is called the civilized 
world, (our own excepted) there are four sepa- 
rate and distinct classes uf society—1, those 
of royal blood; 2, the nobility; 3, the priest- 
hood; and, 4, all the rest of the population. 
As the first three exist only upon and through 
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have appeared to have been the policy of their 
masters to adopt. But, in the United States, 
the people, in their collective capacity, are 


law must necessarily be presumed to pass for 
their advantage. ‘Lhis is the living principle 
of our form of government, and as it fails to 
operate we approach towards despotism. 

These remarks, on such important subjects, 
may be considered as unnecessarily extended 
to apply to tae purpose for which we took up 
the nen:—but their principle cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the mind of all, and 
they afford us the most ready a guments in 
favor of our proposition, which is---that the 
postage on newspapers should be abolished al- 
together. 

The people, for their own convenience and 
not as a source of revenue, established the post- 


joffice department, and thetr whole purpose 1s 


accomplished if it bears its own expenses;--- 
they do aot want any profit from it;---they 
would rather that all beyond its needful dis 
bursements should either remain with them- 
selves, or be immediately reimbuised to them, 
It is very true, that the pustage at present col- 
lected on newspapers, does not defray the cost 
of transporting thein—being only one cent for 
each, for any distance if within the state in 
which they are published, and one cent and an 
half, if carried more than 100 miles and not 
in the state as aforesaid---but the charge made 
upon letters not only brings up the deficiency, 
but creates a considerable profit to the whgle 
establishment:---this profit 1s sufficient to pay 
for the carriage of newspapers, free of expense 
to subscribers; and, in my opinion, might be 
best appropriated to that purpose. -For, in a 
government of laws originating in the people, 
it is of the first consideration that they should 
be enabled to act understandingly on every’ 
subject presented to thei; and it seems that 





a denial of narurat rIGHTs to the fourth 
an unholy combination is formed between thein | 
to carry ona perpetual war against the people, 
---and on the success of it mainly depends 
their rank, distinction and fortune. And so 
they manage it, by blasphemous interpretatious 
of the will of God, and by all sorts of lying and 
falsehood, together with the power thereby ob- 
tained over an ignorant populace, superadded 
to the force of the mercenary bayonet, that the 
silly people suppose themselves to be the de- 
pendents instead of the principals in the sove- 
reignty; and feel grateful for the relaxation of 





newspapers are the best medium through which 
they can form correct opinions of men and 
things. ‘That the freedom of the press is much 
abused, and facts much distorted by it, cannot 
admit of a doubt—for printers are not only 
mere men, but more liable than other persons 
to be acted upon by crafty and dishonest indj- 
viduals—still, the sober reason of the people 
at large, discriminates between truth acd error, 
and the press remains to be the palladium of 
civil aud religious rights. It is more powers 
ful than the sword—an:’, m every country, ig 
the terror of tyrants. Gue free press in France 
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sical force, sink the Bourbons into their native 
insignificance in six months, and put to flight 
their hosts of soldiers and priests, coalesced. 
against the people. 

The illustrious Jefferson, seeing how import- 
ant,it was that light should pass among the peo- 
ple unobstructed, and feeling that our inesti- 


and enlightened community, long since pro- 
posed an abolition of the postage on newspa- 
pers. This recommendation did not prevail, 
because, peihaps, it was thought that the pit- 
tance required for transporting them was tee 
small to have any material effect on their circu- 
lation. But this was a mistake—a iittle thing 
will prevent a man from doing that which he is; 
only half-inclined to do; and it is in sucha hu- 
mor, probably, hat two-thirds of the subscrip- 
tions to newspapers are made: and, what is 
more strange, very many think themselves en- 
titled to be called patrons, and assume it to 
tiemselves as a matter of grace and favor, to 
meet their contracts with the editors. News- 
papers are regarded as things that can be dis- 
pensed with—as costing money that might be 
saved. So is the schooling of our children— 
so, indeed, are nine-tenths of what it costs us 
tolive. Almost any man might lay up money 
every year if he would live on bread and water, 
and clothe himself in the cheapest manner he 
could:—but what of that? Who would live like 
a brute and die like a beggar, for the mere plea- 
sure of saving money, which he cannot carry 
hence with him---though, like a dead weight, it 
may hang upon his soul at the last moment of 
his mortal existence? There area few such— 
five or ten in a million; and what wretched 
creatures are they? Most men, sensible that 
they must die, are disposed to enjoy a little of 
the fruits of their toils; and nothing is, per- 
haps, more necessary to the enjoyment of soci- 
ety, or self-satisfaction in retirement, than a 
well-informed and virtuous mind. It gives a 
zest to all things in prosperity, and is the best 
resource in adversity. N ewspapers, though 
not always patted: with talents and respec- 
tability, are the best possible channels for ob- 
taining an acquaintance with the affairs of the 
world, and to implant desires in the heart of 
youth for more solid readings, as he goes on to 
maturity. In truth, they are the great engine 
tiat moves the moral and political world, and 
are infinitely powerful to establish the charac- 
ter of a people, as well as to preserve their 
liberties; pt cannot be so easily dispensed 
with as some persons believe—unless, indeed, 
we think the trouble of self-government is too 
e- eat, and agree to transfer the power of the 
state to the few that are ready to use it for 
their own advantage. But this cannot be the 


will of the people of the United States---yet 
observing,however, the too general repugnance 
to reading that prevails (though it prevails less 
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of those who feel the pleasure and profit of it, 
'to smooth the way to it, and afford every faci- 
lity that light and knowledge may be diffused. 
“An armed a ak and an unarmed magis- 
tracy,” said Dickinson, ‘is the best guarantee 
of freedom.” And, while the body of the peo- 
ple read and reason and reflect---while the 
press is free and liberall y supported, the sword 
of the magistracy is pointless, except it is di- 
rected to execute the will of the people. How 
important, then, is it that that will should re- 
sult from an énlightened mind! 

I do not know that an abolition of the postage 
on newspapers would materially promote my 
ersonal interest---but I am very certain that 
it would cause a great increase to the subscrip- 
tion lists of many worthy “brethren of the 
type”---to their individual profit and the gene- 
ral good: and I hope that the subject may be 
considered at the next session of congress--- 
under the belief that there is no possible way 
in which so small a sum.as that which arises 
from the postage on newspapers, by way of re- 
venue, can be so properly suffered to remain 
with the people. But as, if nothing were re 
ceived from the delivery of newspapers, the 
post-masters might be more careless of them 
than they are at present, provision ought to be 
made for compensating them for the trouble of 
attending to this duty, as heretofore. 


Paulding, Van Wart and Williams. 

A work has lately appeared entitled a * Vin- 
dication of the captors of Major Andre.” It 
contaius the facts already published in the Rn- 
GisTER, together with a letter from the late 
General Alexander Hamilton, written imme- 
diately after the execution of Andre, with a 
commentary on the affair by the compiler; who 
is Egbert Benson, esquire, formerly one of the 








judges of the supreme court of thestate of New- 


York—*a venerable man of pure and elevated 
views.” 

The editors of the “American Monthly Ma- 
gazine and Critical Review,” having noticed 
this compilation in an illiberal manner, have 
provoked a severe replication by a writer in 
the *“Columbian,’”? who seems determined to 
hurl the thunder back upon the accusers of the 
gallant and (now) venerable men that defeated 
the foulest treason that ever disgraced our 
country, and delivered the agent of it into the 
hands ofjustice. He observes—“on the subject 
of Andre, the admirers of Gritish character— 
of British policy—of British law—of British 
talents—of British guineas—of British dry- 
goods—and of British every thing, have always 
been very sensitive”—— they have sometimes 
gone so far as te censure the court martial for 
sentencing him to death, and to blame the com- 
mander in chief for not pardoning him. Alas! 
this is too true—we have several times alluded 
to the case of captain Mathan Hale, who, de- 





with ua than in any other country) it is the duty 


tected, as Andre was, within the lines of ‘the 
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enemy, was executed by the British, and cru- 
elly denied, so far as they could deny it, the 
comfort of religion, and refused the use of pen 
and ink, to take alast leave of his fiends! 
How different was Andre used!—and though 
the latter be a god, in the estimation of t.ng- 
lishmen and their adm evs, I will not abate one 
jot or tittle of the pretension that Hale was as 
ood, as accomplished, and as brave ashe. But 
it was his misfortune to be an American and 
to die in the service of his country; for which 
our masters, the beok-makers of Kngland and 
their copyists here, have given his name to 
oblivion as a common rebel, unworthy of a re- 
cord in history; while they trumpet that of 
Andre, the agent of treachery and instrument 
of bribery, to the skies. 
The following is an extract from the letter 
of gen. Hamilton— : 
“The prisoner was at first inadvertently ordered 
to Arnold, but upon recollection, while he was still 
on the way, he was countermanded, and sent to Old 
Salem. The papers were enclosed in a letter to 
general Washington, which having taken a route dif- 
ferent from that by which he returned, made a cir- 
cuit that afforded leisure for another letter, through 
an ill judged delicacy to Arnold, with an information 


of Anderson’s[ Andre] capturc, to get to him an hour | 


before gen. Washington arrived at his quarters; time 
enough to elude the fate that awaited him. He 
went down the river in his barge to the Vulture, 
with such precipitate confusion, that he did not 
take with him a single paper useful to the enemy. 
On the first notice of the affair, he was pursued, but 
much too late to overtake him.” 


On which the writer in the Columbian says: 

*‘A suspicion has more than once been intimated 
during and since the revolution, that Arnold owed 
his escape to the connivance or sympathy of feeling 
of some persons at the head-quarters where Andre 
was first a prisoner; col. Jameson the commanding 
officer was never suspected. The suspicion howe- 
ver was founded on the circumstance of the messen- 

rand the letter, as Hamilton expresses it “through 
an ill judged delicacy written to Arnold,’ and which af- 
forded him an opportunity to escape. [i was difficult 
at that day to reconcile such an act with honesty of in- 
tention; and no solution to tha:. difficulty has yet 
transpired, or is ever likely to appear; certainly the 
late disclosures on this subject do not tend to re- 
move it. The person of most influence who advis- 


ed the measure is not now to be named—But if 


investigation were necessary and could lead to any 


useful result, it is possible that a close scrutiny of 


past transactions might result in a discovery that the 
adie VA * 6 Oe Ore eoeee ee eee es 
** * * At all events, it is not an unfair infer- 
ence to suggest, that it is quite as fortunate for the 
country that Andre fell into the hands of the three 
West-Chester militia men, as if he had been first 
met by some of the officers of the Connecticut line.” 








The “Stand-up Law.” 
Mr. Osborne, editor of the “Delaware Watch- 
man,” has favored us with the following ac- 
count of the “Stand-up Law,” of Connecticut. 
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so offensive as it really is. Certainly, the first 
act of a liberal and enlightened legislature 
ought to be to repeal this law. Independent 
of the mighty abuses and flagrant violations of 
right that men are niade liable to by its opera- 
tion; there can be any thing better calculated to 
raise up personal enemies and destroy good 
neighborhood, than such arrayings of the peo- 
ple, line against line. . 
“The “sraxn-up Law,” so called, of Connecticut, 
respecting which Mr. Nixes requests information, 
is simply a law for regulating, in part, the elections 
of that state. It prescribes that votes for council- 
lors, or members of the upper house, shall be given, 
for one candidate at a time, by the freemen’s rising, 
or standing, while they are counted, in case of a 
division; and in this case, which in party times is 
usual of course, the parties separate to opposite 
sides of the house till counted, and this ¢ce/ve 
times in succession. It is not difficult to perceive 
the use which a party, or individual, possessing the 
power, will make of this exhibition of votes; though 
it has ever been impossible to discover any good 
resulting from the mode. Many, if not all of the 
evils which wise and good legislators have sought 
to obviate by ballot-voting, have resulted from this 
“stand-up law.” It has often been the means of 
designating objects of denunciation; and has, in 
many instances, deterred the dependent man from 
voting, or ruined him for exercising that right with 
more courage than policy.” 











British Manufactures. 

The following, from a Brussels’ paper of the 15th 
of August last, (translated for the Columbian) is 
one of the best expositions of what the Britrsh 
mean by the freedom of trade, that wehad ever 
metwith. They think that they have aright to pro- 
hibit the introduction into their own country of 
any thing that they please; but esteem it an act 
of great injustice in others to pursue the same 
policy in respect to British manufactures and co- 
lonial products! But the Times newspaper is not 
alone in making these modest claims for Great 
Britain; such notions prevail even in the United 
States—and, indeed, so much do some anppeur 
disposed to follow uny lead given to them by our 
“British masters,” that if they were to deslare 
that the sun (who, sometimes, for many weeks 
together does not shew his face to the fog-cover. 
ed island)—had been created for the s9/e hencfit 
of England, persons would not be wanting to at- 
tempt to reason in favor of the proposicion, and 
to tell us that we ought to be grateful to “}ijs 
majesty” —poor old thing, for the light and heat 
received from it! 

The truth is, that many manufictures might be jn- 
troduced into England, if she would allow it, to 
great advantage, from other European countries 
and from Asia, and some few from the United 
States, even on the payment of what might he 
considered very heavy duties. But she prohibits 
cotton goods from her own colonies, and always 
acts on its principle. : 
“The English papers and especially the Times, 

complain bitterly with what they are pleased to 

call the virulent essays which uppear in the Belyi- 
an and German journals against England and ver 
commercial oppression. 











Ou. idea was that this law contained sume rule 


or regulation that interfered with the freedom | 
of suffrage---but we did not expect to find it}says, very justly, that the people wish for com- 


after ascribing the expulsio. of British productions 
from the continent to force and fraud, &c.-then 


The editor of the Times, - 
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merce, “because they find it their advantage.”— | 
‘These advantages ought to be reciprocal; because 
without reciprocity there could be no commerce. 
We do you no injury (say the English); we only 


‘ endeavor to elevate you to the rank of being our 


rivals, provided you have capacity, genius and in- 
dustry to meet us inan open market. If you wish 
then to establish your superiority over us, you will 
make war in a proper manner, and vanquish us 
with our own weapons.’’ 

On these sentiments’the German Journalist re- 
matks: 

“rhe Times speaks of a generous contest and 
open Cowpetition, in the great commercial world, 
wherein superior genius and industry are sure to 
conter victory. Very well! we accept your challenge 
with joy... But we will combat you as brave men, 
not as silly dupes: no, no! Our arms shall be equal 
in a contest from which so many advantages are to 
be derived:—Let our limbs be unshackled; that is 
to say, admit our ships to enter your ports on as 
alvantageous terms as we permit vour vessels to 
enter ours. Permit our manufacturers to send 
large cargoes of the produce of their industry into 
your cities and towns, and dispose of them by means 
of brokers and auctioneers, wholesale and retail, 
rmder the denomination of British manufactures.— 
‘This would be acting comformably to your present 
well known practice amongst us—Namely, dispos- 
ing of British goods under the name and with the 
marks of domestic manufactures. 

“Permit jews, pediars, speculators, and walking 
gentlemen of every description similar to those 
whom you have employed, now to glut your houses 
and the whole country, by means of hawkers and 
pedlars, whom we have unfortunately permitted 
amongst us. 

“Permit our liquors, our linens, our hardware, 
&e. &c. as free an entry, similar in every respect, 
to that which we have granted to your calicoes, your 
muslins, your sugar, and your rum. 

“You admit yourselves, that there can be no com- 
merce where the advantages are not reciprocal. 

“Grant us, theiefore, what we have long since 
given to you.—Then, shall we be on an equality— 
the contest will be truly equal, and superior genius 
and widustry will surely bear away the palm.” 








Parliamentary Reform. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—MAY 20. 

Sir Francis Burperr felt it to be a very arduous 
duty, in the present circumstances of the house 
and of the country, to make the motion of which 
he had given notice. In any former period it would 
have been sufficient to lay evidence before that 


«house of the existence of corruption in elections—it | practice. 


would have been sufficient to show that a practice 
so baneful jn itself, and so hostile to the laws and 
constitution of this country, existed—in order to 
obtain redress. In any former period it would 
have been sufficient to expose a practice destructive 
of the vital interests of freedom and justice, in or- 
derto ensure a remedy: it would have been suffi- 
cicnt to point out the evil, and to propose a reme- 
dy adequate to that evil, in order to have it adopt- 
ed. But now, what would have been formerly de- 





tobe found. He felt it peculiarly awkward to com- 

plain before those very persons who were the ob. 

jects of complaint, and to apply for redress to those 

very persons who were the authors of the grievance. 

He felt it most awkward to call upon those who 

must be supposed to be the corrupt, to redress cor- 

ruption: but the general voice of the nation was so 

manifestly and so strongly for this measure, that 
it claimed their utmost regard. The petitions 

presented to parliament, ot which many were re- 

jected, but not on that account less expressive of 
the wishes of those that signed them, for a redress 
of the great grievance of an unequal and corrupt 
representation, were moré numerous than ever 
were presented on any other occasion whatever. 
When formerly motions were made on this subject, 
as had been done for several years back, it was al- 
ways asked, Where are the petitions for it? Where 
are the petitions from Birmingham?—where from 
Manchester? Petitions were now presented from 
all parts of the kingdom. Petitions were present- 
ed from Birmingham and from Manchester. ‘They 
had petitions laid before them with more than one 
million of signatures. Whether, therefore, the 
complaint of tiiose petitions was well or ill found. 
ed, whether redress cun or cannot be given, the 
{house was bound to institute some inquiry into 
grievances so generally felt and so generally com- 
plained of. The prayer of those petitions was said 
to be wild and visionary: they were represented as 
ipraying for what was never sanctioned by the laws, 
and never recognized by the practice of this coun- 
try: they were charged with having invented novel 
grievances, and demandéd novel remedies. Under 
this charge came annual parliaments. It was quite 
clearand incontrovertible, that annual parliaments 
were the law and the practice of this country, even 
beyond any history we have of it. For centuries 
before any history was written of the events of 
this countiy, but of which tradition has handed 
down some facts, annual parliaments were in con- 
\Stant use. It might indeed be replied, that the 
question was not what existed in ancient times, 
but what ought to be adopted now: but it gave 
great weight to the claim that it was sanctioned 
by remote antiquity; and it formed a complete an- 
swer to the charge of its being anew and new-fan- 
gled doctrine. It was, then, as old and older than 
William the Conqueror. Our earliest writers men- 
tion it as the practice; the oldest book, he believ- 
ed, which alluded to any part of our history, was 
“The Mirror of Justice,’ which Coke mentioned 
in terms of commendation. There it appeared evi- 
dent that it was the undoubted law of the land 
‘that parliaments be annually called. Before the 
‘name Parliament was given to them, this was the 
It was a matter of course that they 
‘should meet twice every year; the King’s writ was 
a necessary part of the process; but it was neces- 
\sary by the law thatthey meet twice in the year, 
\oftener if there was occasion: this law William the 
‘Conqueror wes sworn to observe. It was no an- 
swer, that he was a perjured monarch: this was 
(the law, and this was the practice during the whole 
history of England, tiil we come down to the reign 
lof Henry lil., when the greatest abuses of various 
kinds were committed; yet during his reign par- 














' 
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nounced as corrupt and ruinous, was by a new doc-|liaments were annual. In the time of Edward L, 


trine recommended as necessary for conducting the | 
affairs of the nation. What was formerly regarded 
ag a seed whose fruit was productive of disease 
and death, was now maintained to be the seed of a 
tree whose fruit yielded nourishment and strength, 
and ander whose shade security and repose were | 





and Iif., and LV., parliaments were constantly of an- 
nual duration. That there were abuses in those 
reigns was undeniable; but from that he had a 
right to infer, that the people had invariably insisted 
upon annual parliaments. In the reign of Edward 
Ill. laws expressly enact that parliaments be called 
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every year. It was made a question whether this ne- 
cessarily implied a new election every year. For an 
answer to this question, let the practice of the time 
be looked into during the long reign of Edward III, 
and a more constitutional and more glorious reign 
was not to be found in English history: not one par- 
liament was continued beyond one year, but a new 
parliament was called every year. It was not in- 
deed necessary that every parliament continue a 
year. They often continued but for a month, or 
two months, and there was an instance of five 
new elections in one year. It was, therefore, 
the constitutional, legal right of the people of Eng- 
Jand to have a new parliament every year; it was 
imperative upon the kings of England to call a 
new parliament every year. So many gentlemen 
of great ability and patient research bad filly in- 
vestigated and clearly traced the history of this 
practice, and yet not one instance have they found 
of a parliament prorogued or continued beyond one 
year down to the 25d year of the reign of Henry 
VI, In the time of the civil wars between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, the party that hap- 
pened to prevail could do every thing or nothing: 
yet even then the rights of the people were so fur 
respected that parliaments were not prorogued 
or continued longer than a year. Henry VII!. 
was the first who violated this express law; and 
the time when he did it was deserving of considera- 
tion. It was when he wished to divorce his queen; 
and on this account quarrelled with the pope, with 
the church, and with the people. Then he conti. 
nued parliament for five years. ‘The reason was ve- 











fect what was called the reformation. -The gene- 


rality of the nation were not then for that mea-| 


sure; it was only a party that favored it; and it 


was for this reason that he had recourse, uncon- }a common interest with them; there was nothing to Hye 
| make it their interest to sacrifice the liberty of the (gm 
|people. ( Hear, hear.) We knew how the contest (7m 
! between Charles and his parliament ended. A few Bay 
evident that the elections were first influenged, | individuals having gained the ascendancy, thought Wy 

| that the parliament that had resisted the intrigues #y 
; a 


Stitutionally, to a parliament of longer duration. 
Bishop Burnet related, that the king was at great 
pains to manage the elections: and it was very 


and members afterwards corrupted till he effect- 
ed his double purpose of divorce and piunder.— 
That the plunder of the ciiurch was his real object 
in the refurmation was beyond all controversy, 
though religion was then assumed as a cloak to cover 
the design, as it was in present times to cover similar 
designs. In the reign of Edward VI. when the pro- 
testant intererest, still the minority of the nation, 
prevailed, the same course was foilowed, and his 
parliament continued nearly five years. The next 
reign was that of queen Mary, a reign held up to 
horror and execration, and justly, on many accounts: 
but when the Catholics, who had been plundered 
and persecuted, came again into power, smarting 
with their ill usage, it was not surprising, it was not 
justifiable, but it was not astonishing, that they had 
retaliated: yet the first thing she did was to repeal 
the acts of constructive treason that had been pas- 
sed, and to place the security and freedom of the 
subject under the protection of 25 Edw. Ill. The 
people of this country were at this time, so far as 
life and liberty were concerned, less secure than 
under the bloody Mary, as she was called. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) She, proclaiming that the people had 
been deprived of their just rights, and of the great 
security for their liberty, had recourse to short par- 
liaments. Her parliament did not continue for one 
year; it was dissolved at the end of nine months. 
The reign of Elizabeth exceeded all praise. Too 
wise to force, too honorable to impose upon the 
people a system of government inconsistent with 
the principles and practice ofthe constitution; with- 
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out millions of money to corrupt, withont laws to 
oppress, without a standing army to overpower; she 
gained the affections, and ensured the obedience 
of her people, by the wisdom and vigor of her ad- 
ministration. In her reig1 their were two long par- 
liaments. When the Stuarts came to the throne, 
the same practice was continued. James 1. kepthis 
parliaments a long time. The people were not then 
jealous of that encroachment. They had suffered 
ull the evils they had experienced from other abu- 
ses, and they thought themselves perfectly safe in 
the hands of parliament, because no previous evil 
had been felt, and no present evil was apprehended 
from them. He had now come to the interesting 
and eventful reign of Charles I. Hebhad not learnt 
the principles of the English constitution, and stu- 
died not to rule according to its laws and usages; 
he tried to establish a government without parlia- 
ments. ‘I'his innovation he supported, too, by the 
authority of Westminster- hall. [//ear, hear.] The 
judges at that time lent themselves, the subservi- 
ent tools, the industrious servants of déspotism.— 
The greatest lawyers of that age, or of any age, 
-Sanctioned the unprecedented, uneonstitutional, | 
arbitrary attempts of Charles. [Hear, hear, hear.) § 
Charles failed only because he had not @ standing 
army. Ifhe had had a standing army, there could 
be no question moved at tlre present day, whether 
we should reform parliament? When he was obliged | 
to hold parliaments, because he had not millions to be 
employed in corrupting tirem, he could not effect his | 












































purposes: how they were elected did not signify: 2m 


‘how many“ears they continued was of no impor- (3 
ry obvious. He wished for his own purposes to ef-| 


tance; it was impossible to find any set of men ca- 73g) 
pable of surrendering the rights and interests of | 
the country to the arbitrary will of a tyrant. They 








| protected the liberties of the nation, ought to belay ® 
‘continued; and an act was passed, something hike gy | 
‘what was afterwards done on different principles jg h 


were connected with their fellow-subjecis, they had (yy 





































nd the violence of Charles, and had preserved andi : 


and for different purposes, for protracting the pea 
‘riod of the duration of parliament. It was thenggy” 
thought proper end salutary, thata parliament thats 

had acted so meritoriously and successfully, thatiy 
had fought the great battle of the nation, and ob #ipy 
tained a glorious victory, should continue to beige | 
the guardians of national liberty. A‘“terwards i40yy) 
was thought gain to the nation that o ¢ great mary 
should protect the liberty and ensure the seqgms 
curity of the nation. Yet Oliver Cromwell was a 
parliamentary reformer, (a langh,) and propose gay 
a plan of reform so just, so fair and so stttabie, thay 
even Lord Ciarendon said it deserved to have proj: 
ceeded from a better—a more warrantable was Ligy | 
lordship’s expression—from a more warrantabliiyy 
quarter. But when Cromwell found that he musi 

| either lose his place, which to him would be to bar 
come a victim to the gallows, or support by tly Bs 

sword what he had acquired by the sword, he nig 
turally preferred-the latter alternative. The ped He 
ple, always attached to the constitutional gover: Ry) 
ment of kings, hailed the restoration of Charles [i 
It might have beer expected that he, from gral MM 
tude to the nation for the zeal and affection wit 
which they received him, would restore and conti ti: 
all their rights and laws: but he was not.of thie 
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position; he forgot the claims and trampled upon 
the rights of the nation. But though the people 
had neglected the necessary precautions through 
joy in receiving their banished monarch, his cold 
an? cre! ' eart only availed itselfof this to enslave 


. them, and for this purpose he attempted to corr :p: 


the house of comniuons; and this was the first deli- 
beraie attempt at that mode of controling the wish- 
es and the interests of the people. The nation had 
been guilty of the generous folly of receiving him 
without the stipulations necessary both for the se- 
curity of the state, and for the safety of the crown; 
and took back, unconditionally, one that otherwise 
would have lived a wanderer upon the face of the 
earth. In return he attempted to corrupt their 
house of commons. Charles II. continued parlia- 
ment for 16 years; yet this parliamen‘,this pensioned 
parliament as it was called, would not sacrifice the 
interests of the nation, or sell the liberties of their 
fellow subjects, and it was therefore dissalved.— 
During the remaining part of his reign, struggles 
were revived and continued as in his father’s reign. 
James II. committed many outrages, but none more 
flagrant or more offensive than attempting to cor- 
rupt elections, and he was in consequence obliged 
to abdicate the throne. He now reached the period 
of our revolution: this surely was not too remote 
to be appealed to; the doctrines it expressly avow- 
ed were not to be branded as new, and new-fang- 


led. They would find in the declaration of Wil-| 
hiam, among his reasons for coming with an army. 


——-—— ~- 


ee 
necessarily implied that it should be free. How 
then could this essential part of the constitution be 
reconciled with individuals appointing members of 
the house of commons? He here begged leave to 
read from a petition presented in 1793, for a re- 
from in parliament, by a most enlightened and most 
respectable society: the constitution of that house 
was so well desected, if he might use the expres- 
sion, in the petition, that he was astonished so ma- 
ny years as have since passed could have elapsed 
without any enquiry into its justice andtruth. The 
petition had been so frequently and so well known, 
‘that he would not tra fe the house with the whole 
of it; he would only read the following part of it:— 
The petition, after mentioning several other griev- 
ances and inconveniences resulting from the state 
of the representation, and requiring redress, stated 
that 84 individuals “do, by their own immediate 
authority, send 157 members to the house of com- 
mons; and that this the peti'ioners were ready to 
prove at the bar of the house if the fact was disput- 
ed, and to name the members and the patrons.”— 





‘The hon. bart. asked if the nominees of such indivi- 


duals could be supposed to be a free representation 
of the people? And yet, perhaps, members so return- 
ed constituted nearly 3-4ths of those who now heard 
him. The petition went on to state “that in addi- 
tion to the 157 members so returned, 150 more, ma- 





king in all 307, are returned by the recommenda- 
tion of 70 powerful individuals added to the 84 before 
mentioned, and making the number of patrons alto- 


into England, that law was not properly administer gether 154, who return a decided majority of the 
ed, that legal corruption deprived the people of|house.’”” One hundred and fifty four individuals 
justice and redress; this was a very great evil, and | thus claimed and exercised the right of disposing, 
Called loudly for a remedy. Another reason, and a) by their agents, of the lives, liberties, and property, 
very strong one certainly, was, that juries, the great|of the muilions of inhabitants who composed the 
bulwark of the liberty and safety of the subject,|subjects of this kingdom. Did not this seem in 
were not fairly chosen, but selected for the purpose | itself a usurpation? did it not seem a grievance 
of seizing the crown; but the main reason, the reason | which called loudly for aremedy ? If he were re- 
assigned in the very front of this declaration, was | quired to submit to any arbitrary power that had 
the corruption of the house of commons; that/ interests contrary to that of the people; if oppression 


if parliament were not allowed to be freely elect- 
ed, or to consult independently what was for the 


{ 


were to be permitted from any quarter, he would ra- 
ther endure it from the crown than from individuals 


benefit of the nation; that tampering was used in| who could control the crown—who kept both the 
electing and influencing them; that undue means' king and the people in bondage; who destroyed the 
were applied to procure compliance with the will| constitution, and united in themselves all the pow- 


of the sovereign, The revolution was principally, 
therefore, in order to procure a full, and free and 
fair parliament: this was proved by the admission 
of James Il. himself, who knew what was right, 
though he did not practice it. Many noblemen, 
who were attached to him, and anxious to support 
his reign, petitioned for redress of many abuses; 
above all, for a parliament “free in all its circum- 
stances.” He answered, that he could not get a 
parliament so elected, unless the prince of Orange 
were removed from the kingdom. It was then, at 


~ all times—it was by the laws of this country, it was 


by the practice and history of the nation, always— 
a high crime to corrupt the parliament, or use any 
means to make them subservient to arbitrary pur- 
poses. It was one of the charges of impeachment 
_against Richard II. and one of the reasons for de- 
‘throning him, that he bad packed parliaments.— 
During the whole of our history to that period, par- 


lament sat little more than five months; then there 


wasanew one. There were few instances of pro- 
yoguing; and when this violation of the law was at- 
tempted, it was always moderately. Richard IL. 
‘and James II. lost the throne for their abuse of it. 


“While such signal instances were recorded in our 
Shistory, while the bill of rights recognized our 


‘claims, could it be contended that we were not en- 


ers and prerogatives which it ought to possess. 
We could not read the opinions of any of the authors 
who had spoken of our constitution without finding 
that their authority was in favor of a change of sys- 
tem, and that they declared against the present state 
of things. Mr Justice Blackstone, who, in his own 
time, was regarded as rather a courtly lawyer, and 
was accused of not being sufficiently alive to cor- 
ruptions and abuses, but whose book now (so much 





had our opinions been altered within the last 
‘half century) might almost be considered as speak- 
ing jacobinism, had laid down principles which 
showed the necessity of areform. He had said, that 
there were three powers in our mixed legislature, 
the king, lords, and commons; that these three pow- 
ers ought to be kept distiact; and that the latter 
especially, as the guardian of the people’s rights, 
ought not to be under the influence of the former; 
fer, added he, if the other two branches influenced 
the house of commons, which emanated from the 
people, and constituted their natural protectors, 
there was an end of the constitution. So firmly 
cenvinced was the learned commentator that the 
people ought to be represented, and thus had a 





right to govern themselves by delegates elected by 
themselves, that he conceived the force of laws and 
the necessity of obedience resulted from this prin- 


titled to a free election of parliaments? An election; ciple. “The lawfulness of punishing criminals (said 
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he) is founded on this principle, that the law hy 
which they suffer was made by their own consent.” 
Was it to be borne, then that instead of being go- 
verned by laws made by our- own consent, instead 
of seeing a full and free representation, instead of| 
seeing the majority of the people deputing those 
who were to legislate for them, the nation was to 
be ruled by a few borough-mgngers? Would it be 
said that no representation of the people was in- 
tended, but that those men were to enjoy all the 
powers of the constitution in their own hands; that 
they were to be the real sovereigns of England, and 
dispose of our lives, liberty, and property, at their 
pleasure? Different writers, according to their 
taste, their education, or their peculiar bias, had 
pointed out the advantages, and supporied the 
excellence of different species of government. The 
republican, the aristocratical, and the monarchical 
form ofadministration had all had their panegyrists; 
but no author that ever he heard of had ever prais- 
ed an oligarchy. (hear.) In an aristecracy, the in. 
terests of the nobility and the people might fie- 
quently be the same; and, at any rate, the form of go- 
vernment did not imply an opposition between them. 
This might, therefore, be a good government in cer- 


—— 





to which he alluded on this subject was no new 
law, it was nearly as old as parliaments. The 
statute of Westminster I. prohibited any interfer- 
ence of great persons with elections, and expres-ly 
enacted that they should be free. It was written 
in old French, and said, that no great man should 
disturb the electors when in the exercise of their 
duties; that, “because elections ought to be free, 
the king commanded, upon great forfeiture, that 
no man, by force of arins, nor by malice or me- 
nacing, shall disturb any to make free electiou.” 
This taw was the foundation of the resolution passed 
at the beginning of every session, “that it is a high 
infringement of the libertics and privileges of the 
commons, for'any lord of parliament, or any lord- 
iieutenant of any county, to concern themselves in 
the election of members of parjiament.” What 
had now become of this law and this resolution ? 
They were allowed to sleep; they were never acted 
pon; or rather they were perpetually broken, and 
had become a dead letier. A reform in the house 
of commons, so as to destroy this power of inter- 
fering, would be of more service than any law 
prohibiting it. The bill of rights had likewise 
declared, that elections should be free; but more 


tain circumstances. The same miyht be said of abso-! would have been done towards securing that ob- 
lutemonarchy. ‘The reigning prince might sometimes | ject by enacting, that there should be a more fire- 
have the wisdom to see that his interest and that ofliis; quent and more universal exercise of the right of 


people were inseparably united; that he could enjoy 
power and resources only in proportion as he promot. | 
ed their welfare; and that a higher reward could 
be reaped in their approbation of his exertions to 
promote their happiness, than in the gratification of | 
that senseless caprice and inverted ambition that 





would lead him to destroy their liberties, and| 


suffrage than by the long declaration of rights on 
which that bill was founded: one line to this effect 
would have been more efficient than all other laws 
and resolutions whatever. At the time of the 
revolution, the parliament, called the convention 
parliament, because it was disposed in some cases 
to go counter to the wishes of the government, was 





to squander their property. Democracics, with|not suffered to remaia so long assembled as to 
“more plausibility, had been often the subject of} execute the great work of securing the freedom of 
encomium and recommendation. ‘hey had in|the representation. It had declared ex officio in- 
the history of the world performed wonders.— formations by the attorney-general to be contrary 
All who heard him would remember with what) to the laws of England; and although there was a 
enthusiasm, when young, they had read of the pro-/ great spirit of frecdom in the government. of that 
digies of valour and conduct for which the ancient] time, yet, like all governments, it was averse to 
republics had been distinguished: how celebrated |an abridgment of its assumed powers. Ex-officio 
they had become for the energy, the intellectual | informations were then declared to be illegal; and 
improvement, and scientific progress of their citi-|the history of this species of proceeding since, 
zens. Indeed, no form of government had called| would be sufficient to excite our wonder at the 
forth more talent, more industry, more resources,| change in our sentiments, and to call for a cautions 
and been distinguished by more remarkable deeds! jealousy over our remaining freedom, That pro- 
than the democratical. For energy, in pariicular,!ceeding, then denounced by parliament, was now 
it transcended the rest, and had receited the sup-| declared to be law; and power Was put into the 
port and praise of many great men. Butanoligarchy |hands of the attorney-general of imprisoning or 
could boast of having performed nothing laudable; | holding to bail (which was equivalent to the power 
of having done nothing that could be approved; of} of imprisonment) any person whom he chose so to 
having no panegyrist, (hear, hear.) Some oli-|treat on his simple ex-officio information. What 
garchies, however, were not so objectionable: they!now became of the law for protecting the liberty 
were merely aristocracies with a narrower basis, | of the subject; what became of that law which 
where the interests of the governors were not ne-/ lord Coke calléd the bulwark of our freedoin; our. 
cessarily opposed to those of the people. The} personal security? What significd all that Was 
oligarchy of which he was speaking was, however, |said about our presumed innocence and perfect 
of a different character; it was: an oligarchy of|impunity til our guilt was declared by a jury of 
borough-mongers, whose interests were at variance|our peers? All this was now mere rlapsody ( hear, 
with those of the rest of the nation; who corruptly jAeur.) It had no existence, except in the imagina- 
usurped powers that did not belong to them, andjtion. The constitution which we were taught to 
trampled upon the rights of the people at their | praise so highly, and on which we were desired to 
pleasure; in short, it was the most odious, the most | rely so firmly, was found too fragile and insecure; 
degrading, and the most galling of all oligarclies. | and a set of borough-mongers elected a representa- 
That 150 patrons of the representation should exist,! tion, which, instead of protecting our freedom, 
that they should exist against all law, that they | were disposed only to suspend our rights and li- 
should exist against the resolutions of the house | berties, {hear, hear, hear.) Wt was a maxim which 
of commons itself, which resolutions were passed | he believed could not be disputed, that tyranny was 
at the commencement of every session, and might | generaily greater under the forms of a free cun- 
be regarded as the law of parliament, or at least a| stitution, when perverted, than under an open 
declaration to the country, that such was the law, | undisguised. exercise of despotic power; and that, 
appeared monstrous and unaccountable. The law} at any rate, it was more difficult to be got quit of, 
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This wag i.o new doctrine—it was no French princi 
pie, it had been declared by Machiavel, and sup 
ported by Montesquieu. ‘This latter writer, who 
was not a beardiess boy newly come from schooi, 
but a man who had devoted twenty veuars of his 
life to the study of governinents, had given it as 
his opinion, that the liberties of England woul! 
perish like those of the ancient republics, when her 
parli ment became corrupi. But corraption was 
supposed now to be harmless; it was even defende: 
as « Necessary part of the existing system, rather 
than denounced as tendinsr to the ruin of the con 
stitution. It lad been argued by aright hon. geni 
(Mr. Canning.) that government could not go on 
without it; but he [Sir F BJ] thought he should 
bring sufficient authorities to overbdaiance the opr 
nion of that right honorable gentleman, wien he 
stated thai all our great men were against il; that 
there were no less than 150 laws on our statute 
book denouncing ii. [t would be pedantry to go 
yito all the great authorivies on this subjeci, bu: 
he might be forgiven for stating the opinion of Mr. 
Locke, that the corruption of the representaiios 
wis the very worst of all evils, as it poisoned th 
‘source of all laws, end cut up our coustitution by 
the roots. It would be strange indeed, as had 
peen said by Plato, that corrupiion which was 
thought ruinous in every thing eise should be 
thought good in government. In the time of 
Charles U1. although the parliament which was sus. 
pectedy justiy, of corrupiion, had not been free 
frow undue influence, they atleast showed the 
necessity they conceived themselves under to af 
fec: purity, by taking an oath, protesting befor: 
Gods thai, “neither cirectly nor indirectly, they, 
or any of their friends, for their use and with their 
knew ledge, had received any sums of money from 
the king, or any other person by his majesty’s order, 
aid that they had not given their vote in parliament 
for any reward or promise whatsoever. This cor 
rupt parliament had a different opinion from the 
right honarable gentleman with regard to the ne 
cessity of being free and indeperdeni. I seemed 
indeel extraordinary that corruption could find 
its adveoates: that the very word was no. sufficient 
to deier from an. open undisguised defence. Speak. 
ing of corruption, he could not help enlarging 4 
Jitiie of the meaning of the phrase, and removing: 
soime prejutices and misconcep.ions which wan! 
pf explanation had allowed to be eitertained. Th 
had a different meaning in the mout:s of different 
persons, and as applied on different occasions. 
When used by a religious man in opposition to 
relizivus principles, it was called sin; in the con. 
duct of those wo transgressed the rules of honesi , 
or virtue in private life, it got the name of im- 
moralily; andl when applied ‘o the conduct of pub 
lic men in government matters, it was called politi 
ca. Political corruptions in this classifica:ion might 
be perfectly consistent wit private morality. Ir 
mizht be defined that state in which individual 
in'erest was arrayed against public goad, and pri- 
yate views influenced public conduct. When re- 
fo:m was spoken of, it had been said by some, thia' 
no reformation of te representation Was necessary, 
but that the electors and the ciected should reform 
themselves and that then corruption would cease. 
He remembered Mr. Wyndham, whom he always 
listened to with pleasure, had made the most m- 

enious defence of the present system that ever he 
te heard, which was founded on this maxim. He 
had, however, in the hon, baronet’s opinion, misap- 
prehended the question. He had said, that if a! 
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his eleciive rights was the corrupt person, and not 
ihe minister who gave the place, or the member 
who accepted the seat. He inferred from this, 
that the corruption was among the people, and was 
greatest at the bottom. This was not the proper 
view of the matter; and the mistake arose from con- 
founding politicat with private corruption, which 
were perfectiy distinct in theory, and were often 
separated in practice. ‘Taking the definition he 
had formerly given of corruptinn—namely, an op- 
position of private interest to public duty, and the 
natural bias which the former creates against the 
latter—a house of commons might be very virtuous 
as legislators, whose individual private condnet 
was most corrupt; and, on the ether hand, a parila. 
ment might be corrup! which was entirely com- 
posed of saints. Whea he, therefore, spoke of the 
corruption of the members of the legistature, he 
meant no implied reflection on their private con- 
duct; he believed that in the common intercourse 
of life hey might be all upright in their principies, 
and honest in their transactions; but when their 
interests were opposed to their duty, in a parlia- 
inentary sense he could not but cali the house cor- 
rupt. Nay, he wonld even go further, and say, 
that the more honorable the members were in their 
private capacity the more corrupt they might be 
in their public; as a member, froma private engage- 
me:t which fis honor might eompel him serupu- 
lously to observe, might be prevented from voting 
on a particular occasion accarding to hig views of 
mght, and be induced to surrender his seat, when, 
by keeping itand voting contrary to his patron, his 
services might be heneficial to the public. ‘Though 
no member could be deprived of his seat when ne had 
once obtained it, every one knew that a gentleman 
would be reckoned dishonorable who should not 
obey the instruction of his patron, or resign his seat 
athis desire. It had often been a question without 
the walls of parliament, and within, now far a re- 
presentative was bound to obey the will or to act 
upon the views of his constituents. All disputes 
"pon this subject would cease by a free election. 
We often heard of meetings of constituents to re- 
monstrate against the conduct of their representa- 
tives; these, likewise, would cease, confi lence would 
be restored between the house and the people; and 
the people would willingly submit to those laws 
which should proceed from themselves. Now ‘hat 
confidence did not exist, while the representation 
Was In its present state, while the peopie had not 
the seats at their disposal, and the treasury had a 
‘uarket to settle such commoctities. (hear, hear, ) 
He brought no particular charges against ininisters; 
they must act as ‘hey did, or otherwise they could 
not command their majorities; and without such 
majorities, the government itself, which emanated 
from the borough-mongers, could not be carried 
on. This was the avawed, acknowledged state of 
things; and that practice, at which the speaker said 
that our ancestors would have startled with horror, 
was now openly and unblushingly defended. All 
parities had confessed its existence; and the noble 
iord opposite [Castlereagh,}] who had been concern- 
ed in selling seats, was only more unfortunate than 
gthers, in having been detected, [a laugh.] He 
meant no personal attack on the noble lord; nor did 
he mean to say that he peculiarly ought to be im- 
peached, as he had not been more criminal than 
others would be with the same opportunities. But 
the very public avowal of such a violation of the 





constitution was of itself a strong argument for 
putting an end to the present system which was 


pote was given for a job, the person who so bartered plunging the country into ruin, and under which, 
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whatever success we might gain, whatever other 
advantages we might enjoy, liberty could not much 
Jonger exist, (hear, hear.) ‘There was atime when 
such practices would not have been borne by the 
house: he well remembered that since he entered 
parliament they were not mentioned directly, but 
always in cireumlocutions. When Mr. Pitt intro. 
duced his reform bill, he said there was a maiden 
coyness in the house about talking’ of the sale of 
seats: this maiden coyness, he was sorry to see, had 
now worn out. (A laugh.) The necessity of re- 
form was apparent. He need not remind the house 
of the petitions which had been presented com- 
plaining of the grievance of the present system: 
they had been numerous, and pointed out different 
remedies. He did not think that the description 
of any specific plan was necessary: it was enough 
for him that the grievance was acknowledged, and 
that a remedy of some kind or other must be ap- 
plied, which might be left to the wisdom of the 
house. He would not, therefore, trouble them with 
entering into any abstruse discusgion, or offering 
any specific opinion. He had shown that the great 
evil was nomineeship to seats, and he hoped that 
it would be possible to induce the house to enter 
into enquiry. The gentlemen all over the country, 





vho saw their property fast leaving them, who had 
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a reformation of the abuses complained of. The 
want of virtue in the representatives of the people 
was what the crown had as much a right to com- 
plain of as the people, as both were kept in thral- 
dom by the same oligarchy, and would both be re- 
lieved by the same remedy. If the people were 
always to be met with bills of severity when they 
presented their petitions; if when thev were silent, 
they were supposed indifferent; and when they 
spoke out, their liberties were to be suspended, and 
all the bulwarks of their righis removed; how could 
we venture to boast of the glories of our constitu- 
tion? He would not occupy their time with mention- 
ing any more authorities, though great authorities 
might be quoted: he might cite lord Chatham, Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr Fox, all of whom had supported the 
measure of reform. There was one person, how- 
ever, for whose writings he should always entertain 
the greatest respect, and who, although he had tak- 
en alarm at the begianing of the French revolution, 
had deeply felt, and eloquently described, the ne- 
cessity of rendering the house of commons a true 
representation of the people, as well as the evils 
which sprung from it, when it was not. What the 
opinions of that great writer might have been, had 
he lived to this day, he did not know; but these 
were his words, in the active pari of his political 


been accustomed formeriy to defend the liberties || 


ife:—* Whatever alterations time and the necessa- 


of their fellow-citizens, but the majority of whom | ry accommodation of business may have introduced, 
unhappily now thought only of supporting govern. | this character can never be sustained, unless the 
ment, and of giving it strength, while they should| house of commons shall be made to bear some 
be adding to its honesty—who saw this once happy | stamp of the actual dispésition of the people at 
nation the seat of industry, and abounding in capital | large. It would (among the public misfortunes 

and credit, changed into a taxed, oppressed, over-/ be an evil more natural and tolerable, that the 
burdened and beggared people—would, he thought, | house of commons should be infected with every 


now see sufficient reasons for inquiring into the cause | 
of the evil, and applying the proper remedy. ( Hear, | 
hear.) It was said that our constitution was a glo-| 
rious constitution. Yes, it was so in the books; it 
was so in the works of our political writers; it was 
s0 in Montesquieu; and in the descriptions which 
pur old lawyers and statesmen had given of it: but, 
practically speaking, there was not more wretched- 
ness, more tampering with liberty, or more corrup- 
tion in any part of Europe, than prevailed under 
our boasted constitution. He hoped, therefore, that 
the gentlemen of England would see that it was 
not their interest to fortify this system, that there 
would be no check or control over government 
without a change in the representation, and that 
their property would soon leave them, unless there 
Was an immediate change. When the members 
who might be returned after the reform should see, 
that every time they put their hand in the public 
purse they took something out of their own, that 
profligate and wasteful expenditure of the public 
money would of course cease. At present, the gen- 
tlemen of England saw that they must surrender 
their comforts, by the enjoyment of which they pro- 
moted that of the people—that they must renounce 
that hospitality by which they were enabled to gra- 
tify their own feelings, and to diffuse happiness 
around them—that they were driven from the seats 
of their ancestors, and ob':red to hide themselves 
from the pursuit of their creditors and the tax ga- 
therers in a foreign land;—could there require any 
other arguments for reform? If they would take 
counsel from their wisdom and not from their fears, 
they would, instead of passing acts to oppress the 
people, step forward for their protection; and 
would see that the system of corruption was as 
destructive of their own interests as it was of that 
of their constituents. He hoped the people would. 





epidemical phrenzy of the people, as this would 
indicate some consanguinity, some sympathy of na- 
ture with ‘ei constituents, than that they should, 
in all cases, be wholly untouched by the opinions 
and feelings of the people out of doors. By this 
want of sympathy they would cease to be a house 
of commons; for it is not the derivation of the power 
of that house from the people which makes it, in a 
distinct sense, their representative. “For the king 
is the representative of the people; so are the lords; 
and so are the judges. For they are all trustees 
of the people, as well as the commons; because no 
powex is given for the sole sake of the holder; and 
although government certainly is an institution of 
divine authority, yet its forms, and the persons who 
administer it, all originate from the people. A po- 
pular origin cannot, therefore, be the characteris- 
tical distinction of a popular representative, which 
belongs equally to ali parts of government, and in 
all forms. The virtue, spirit, and essence of a 
house of commons consists in its being the expresa 
image of the feelings of the nation: It was not in- 
stituted to be a control wpon the people, as of late 
has been taught, by a doctrine of the most pernici- 
ous tendency, but as a control for the people. 
Other institutions have been formed for the purpose 
of checking popular excesses; and they are, L ap- 
prehend, fully adequate to their object. If not, 
they ought to be made so. But the house of com- 
mons, as it was never intended for the support of 
peace and subordination, is miserably appointed for 
that service; having no stronger weapon than its 
mace, and no better officer than its sergeant at 
arms, Which it can command of its own proper an- 
thority. A vigilant and jealous eye over executory 
and judicial magistracy; an anxious care of public 
money; an openness, approaching towards facility, 
io public complaint;—these seem to be the true 





not cease ta demand their rights, and would compel} 


characteristics of a house of commons. But an 
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addressing house of commons, and a petitioning 
nation; a house of commons full of confidence, 
when the nation is plunged in despair; in the ut- 
most harmony with ministers, whom the people re- 
gard with the utmost abhorrence; who vote thanks 
when the public opinion calls upon them for im- 
peachments; who are eager to grant, when the ge- 
neval voice demands reckoning and account; who, 
in all disputes between the people and administra- 
tion, presume against the people: who punish their 
disorders, butfrefuse even to enquire into the provo. 
cations to them;—this is an unnatural, a monstrous 


state of things in this constitution.” He wished | 


the gentlemen of England would keep one fact in 
mind-——that 150 borough proprictors had the pro- 
perty, the liberty, and the lives of this great na- 
tion at their cisposal; that by their agents they con- 
stituted the executive or domineered over it, that 
they had become king, lords, and commons, and 
excluded every other power from the constitution. 
(hear, hear_)—and he asked them if they would 
allow this state of things to continue? The Roman 
empire had been set up for sale by the corruption 
of its legislature; and the Athenians were so atten. 
tive to the purity of theirs, that it was declared high 
t:easonf.r anyone notacitizento intrude into the 
legislative assembly. So long as such a house of com. 
mons as that which he described should continue in 
the country, neither foreign nor domestic dangers 
would create alarm. He wished to see no other 
house of commons than that which answered tothe 
description by a great man of what a house of com- 
mons ought to be. He called Mr. Burk a great 
man, because it was an epithet due to his extraor- 
dinary abilities, and to those principles which he 
had so strenuosly supported during the greater por- 
tion of his life, whatever kad been his subsequent de- 

ture from them, or whatever had been its cause. 
Mr Burk had indeed gone farther, and declared it 
to be better that the house should partake of every 
epidemical phrenzy of the people, than that it 
should show a perpetual jealousy of their rights. 
It was not, however, a jealousy of which he now 
complained; it was an open hostility to popular 
rights, a want of all common feeling with the coun. 
try at large, and a cheaply won character of mag- 
nanimity, in affecting to despise what was called 
the clamor of the peop!e. This appeared to him, 
he confessed, to be hardly decent; but as he did 
not think it right to take upon himself to point 
out what particular course it might be most advi- 


sable to pursue, he could only entertain hopes,! 


that the house would consent to an enquiry into 
the facts and allegations contained in the petitions. 


Most particularly he trusted, that the committee, | 


if appointed, would direct its attention to the al- 
leged nomination of members by peers; a nomina- 


tion which could not be practised but in defiance, 
of all law, dccéency, and reason. It was upon these 


views of the difference between the constitution as 
it now existed, and as it was settled at the revolu- 
tion, that he invited the house to listen to his pro- 
position. Our present practice had varied from 
the standard then established in many important 
points. It had been judged necessary at that pe- 
riod to enact, that every privy-counsellor should 
subscribe his name toa copy of the advice which he 
gave his sovereign. Another regulation had for its 
object the exclusion of persons holding offices un- 
der the crown from seats in parliament. Every 
thing, however, which had been interposed as a se- 
curity against the encroachments of power had 
been either taken away, or had been suffered to 
become a dead letter. Nothing could furnish a 


es 
> 


more decisive proof that the house of commons had 
lost its former connexion with the people; that they 
no longer regarded themselves as their stewards or 
servants, but as 2 master uniting in himself all the 
different springs and species of authority. What- 
ever might be thought of the wisd»ym or expedien- 
cy of annual parliaments at present, it was not true 
that they were unknown to the history of the con- 
stitution: in the discussions on the triennial act, the 
contrary was maintained by the most eminent pub. 
lic characters of that day. With regard to the sep- 
tennial act, indeed, he wished to say no more, than 
to allude to the opinion expressed of it by Dr. Jghn- 
son, who, he supposed, if living, would now be con- 
sidered a jacobin (a laugh.) Dr. Johnson, when 
teprobaling as unconstitutional the measure by 
which 12 persons were raised, during the reign of 
queen Anne, at one time to the peerage, speaks of 
it as nothing equal or approaching to the contempt 
cf all human right, and of all human means of as- 
serting it, which was exemplified in passing the 
septennial act. But the pretence then was, the ex- 
istence of a popish faction; another proof of the 
aversion which had so long prevailed to trust to 
the sense and wishes of the country. He believed 
that this pretence was now abandoned, but with ve- 
ry little alteration even in its name. The dread 
was no longer excited by jacobitical, but a jacobi- 
nical party. Believing, however, as he did, there 
was no danger io be apprehended except by the 
government continuing to do wrong, and still more 
to alienate instead of regaining the affections of 
the people, by restoring to them their undoubted 
rights, he should conciude by moving “That a se- 
lect committee be appointed to inquire into the pre- 
sent state of the reprensentation of the country; 
and to report their observations to the house.” 








Mercantile Law Case. 


A decision has been recently made by the consti- 
tutional court of South Carolina, consisting of judg- 
es Bay, Nott, Colcock, Johnson, and Cheves, which 
must be interesting to the mercantile world, and 
as the report of the case is too long for insertion, 
we give a summary of it. The following is the 
state of the case. 

Charleston, 19th of May, 1817. 
“GEORGE Duncan vs. Isaac Covunse. 

This case was tried before Mr. Justice Nott, at 
Georgetown, in November term, 1811. It was an 
action of assumpsit, in which the defendant gave 
in evidence, as payment of the sum demanded, a 
bill of exchange drawn by a Mr. Holmes,of Charles- 
ton, on a person in New York, payable to the de- 
fendant, and endorsed by him to the plaintiff. This 
bill had not been accepted, nor paid, of which the 








plaintiff had given due notice; but he had omitted 

to have it protested for non-acceptance. 

Two questions were raised upon the trial— 

1. ‘Whether a bill drawn by a person resident in 
Charleston, on a person resident in New-York, and 
payable there, is to be considered a foreign or an 
inland bill? 

2. “If itis to be considered a foreign bill, whether a 
protest for non-acceptance is indispensably necessa- 
ry to give the indorsee recourse to the indorser.”” 
‘The presiding judge, on the circuit, charged the 

jury, that sucha bill was a foreign bill—and that a 
protest wasindispensable; and a verdict was accord- 
ingly found for the defendant. On a motion to set 
aside that verdict, on the ground of misdirection 
in the judge, the court unanimously refusd the mo- 
tion, and confirmed the charge on both points. 
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O:: the first poin', among other things, the court | 
ssy —'‘However such bills may have been consider- 
ed in other states, there has never been but one 
opinion on this subject, in this state. Indeed the 
principle was considered so well settled, that on 
the trial, until a different opinion was found im- 
poriant to the event of the cause, the council con- 
curred that there could be no doubt about it. And it 
canuot be expected, that we should vauy our prac 
tice, and change our opinions with the varying and 
conflicting opinions of other states. 

Ov the second point, it is laid down, that—“The 
E.z\ish law has been received in South Carolina in 
its full extent, and may be considered as constitut. 
ing a part of the common law of the state”’—and 
the practice is said to have been uniform on the ne- 
cessity of a protest. 








Prisoners with the Indians. 

FROM THE GEORGETOWN (KENTUCKY) PA RIOT. 

We have been furnished, for publication, with 
the following letters, received by col. R. M. Jolin- 
son from the acting secretary of state, on the sub- 
ject of the American citizens who were made 
prisoners in the late war, and were supposed to be 
held in captivity, by some of the Indian tribes in 
the neighborhood of Lake Huron. From the en- 
guiries that appear to have been made upon the 
subject, we are induced to believe, that the re- 
presentations made te our government were incor- 
rect, and that but few, if any, of our citizens who 
were captives in the late war, remain with the In-| 
cians. 

Departmant of state, September 16, 1817. 

Sin—I have received a second letter, dated 12th 
of this month, from the British minister on the sub- 
ject of American citizens who were made prisoners 
in the late war, and were said to be still held in 
captivity by some of the Indian tribes in the vicinity 





of Lake Huron. Of this letter I beg leave to en- 
close you a copy, together with the copy of one| 
which was enclosed in it, from the governor general | 
of Canada to Mr. Bagot. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, yours, 
ec. RICHARD RUSH, 

Acting secretary. 
Hon. R. M. Jonson. 
Washington City, September 12, 1816. 

Sirn—In reference to my letier of the 15th of 
March last, I have the honor to enclose to you the 
copy of a letter which I have this day received 


minute enquiries among all the Indian nations, in 
the neighborhood of Lake Huron, as well as among 
all the other different Indian tribes throughout 
the Canadas, I have réceived the most positive as- 
surances that there is not a single instance of an 
American citizen being held in captivity among 
them. 

These enquiries have been made by our own offi- 
cers and agents, upon whose diligence to discover 
such a fact, and on the correctness of whose in- 
formation I can confidently rely. I am therefore 
satisfied, that upon your representation hereof, Mr. 
Monroe will be convinced both of the inaccuracy 


of the statement made to him on the subject, and 


of my desire to have discovered and redressed the 
grievance, had jt existed. 

I have the honor to remain, &c. &e. 

J. €. SHERBROOKE. 

The right hon. C. Basor. 

RES ED 
Origin of Trials by Jury. 
From the charge of the chief justice of the province 
of Lower Canada to the grand jury of that district. 

In the administration of justice in criminal cases, 
our law has wisely provided for the accusation and 
trial of every culprit by his peers; and with a view 
to his protection against the possibility of oppres- 
sion, has rendered the indictment of a grand jury,. 
and the verdict of a petit jury, alike indispensably 
necessary to his condemnation. 

The trial by jury in civil cases, is undoubtedly of 
great antiquity, of an origin so remote, that the ear- | 
liest accounts of the northern nations of Europe, in | 
which it appears to have been almost universally in 
practice, affords us proof of its existence.—But the 
previous accusation of suspected persons in crimi- | 
nal cases, by one jury of twelve or more of their fe}- 
low-subjects, and asubsequent trial thereupon, by a | 
second jury of twelve others, is a course of proces 
ings which seems to have been adopted in England, 
only, and to have arisen, with the great principles. 


of her constitution, out of events and circumstan<_ 


ces peculiar to herself. 


P| i 


| 


In the Saxon government of England, we find</ 


the origin of grand jury: the counties were ther 
divided into hundreds, which were again subdived* 
into decennaries; of the former each contained with< 
in its limits one hundred families; of the latter< 
each contained ten. It was required of every man 
that he should be enrolled in some decennary, and 
those who were not, were considered if not as of- 
fenders, at least in the light of suspected persons, 


from his excellency the governor general of Canada, | and as such were committed to custody, until some 


acquainting me with the result of his enquiries up. 
on the subject of the American citizens who were 
siated to be still held in captivity by some of the In- 
dian tribes in the vicinity of Lake Huron. 

It is very satisfactory to observe, by the enclosed 
letter, that every means have been taken by sir 
John Sherbrooke, for the proper investigation of 
this affair, and that there is the fullest reason to 
believe that the representations made upon the 
subject, to the American government, were incor- 
rect. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest con- 
sideration, your most obedient humble servant, 

CHARLES BAGOT. 

The hon, Ricaanp Rusu. 





Castle of St. Louis, Quebec, August 24, 1817. 
Sin—Referring to my letter to your excellency, 
of the 19th of February last, I have now the honor 





to acquaint vou, that, after the most assiduous and 





decennary should receive them, and thereby be- 
come pledges for their good behavior; every mem- 
ber of the subdivisions being securily to the crown 
for the conduct of the others, and bound that all 
and every of them should keep the king’s peace 
should be in all respects of good behavior and 
should abide hy the enquiries anc awards of justice. 

To ensure the effect of this obligation, the she- 
riff of each county, as the guardian of the public 
peace within its limits, perambulated his bailiwick 
twice in every year, and in each hundred held his 
court or torn: an appellation which in England is 
now perhaps obsolete, but which the annual tourne 
of the courts of law in this province renders still 
familiar and intelligible to us. 
in every hundred were impannelled twelve men 
summoned fiom the several decennaries of which 
the hundred was composed, in such manner that 
one at least was returned by cach of them. . This 
inquest investigated the state of the hundred, in- 
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/ quired into the conduct of its members, and upon 

| specific articles of charge referred to them by the 
sheriff, or by their own presentment, accused all 
who had been guilty of offences. — 

In consequence of the Norman conquest, the 
torn of the sheriff, so far as it related to criminal 
cases was superseded by the appointment of jus- 
tices in Eyre, who made circuits through the whole} 
kingdom, and held their court in each county, where 
they took cognizance of every crime committed 
within its precincts. 

To this court in Eyre, the practice of the sheriff’s 
jurisdiction was transferred, and the king’s sub- 
jects were as before called upon to assist his judges, 
in the detection of offenders against his laws; but 
the jury which was thus summoned, in consequence 
of the courts being held, not merely for the hundred 
in which it met, but for the whole country, was very 

A Breatly augmented in number.—The bailiff or chief 
peace officer of each hundred was first sworn to 
choose four knights out of his hundred, and these 
took oath, that they would faithfully elect twelve 
other knights, or if knights could not be had, 
twelve “good and lawful free-men,”’ not suspected 


or other offences, but qualified to despatch the 
king’s business; and by these means a jury was im- 
pannelled, composed of twelve jurors for every 


hundred in the county. 
Tan is material to observe, that the finding of the 
jury, was not in the Saxon nor in the Norman period 


accused by it. In the Saxon period, the person in- 
dicted was discharged in minor offences upon his 
own oath of his innocence, and the oaths of an in- 
determinate number of his friends and neighbors, 
who vouched for his credit, and swore to their be- 
lief that he had spoken the truth.—In major offen- 
ces, by a successful appeal to the judginent of Hea- 
ven, by the ordeal of fire or water. Inthe Norman 
period, the ordeal was succeeded by the trial by 


ly impious, was more consonant to the martial spi- 
ritof the age; and the Saxon purgation by the oaths 
of an uncertain number, was succeeded by the ca- 
nonical purgation, as then practised in the ecclesi- 
astical courts, by which the oaths of twelve per- 
sons, at least, selected by the accused and sworn to 
their belief of his innocence, were required for his 
exculpation. 
The trial by battle declined as the influence of 
the clergy increased, while the cannonical purgation 
fell rapidly into disrepute and disuse, from the vast 
complication of perjury and subornation of perjury 
to which it gave rise, and to these modes of trial 
(if they deserve that name) succeeded in the courts 
in Eyre another course of proceedings, which as it 
is evidently the origin of our present practice, and 
has been accurately preserved to us, deserves a 
more particular atiention, 
The commissions from which the justices deriv- 
ed their authority being first openly read and the 
jurors being elected, as the twelve of each hundred 
appeared. The first_juror took an oath in the fol- 
\ lowing words: ‘‘Hear this ye justices, that I will 
Ps. speak the truth of that which you shall command 

me on the part of our lord the king, nor will I for 
any thing omit. se to do, according to my ability, so 
heip me God, and these holy gospels.” The re- 





maining eleven were. then sworn each ia the fol- 
lowing words: ‘The oath which he (John) here hath 
taken, I will keep on my part, so help me God, and 
hese holy gospels.” The justices then read to 


= ————————————————S===_=_=__—_—_— 
Saxon times: enlarging upon the benefits whic}; 
followed from keeping the peace and good order 
noticing the violations of the laws which had bee) 
committed within the county, and requiring the 
whole assembly to give every assistance in their 
power for the discovery of all offences and offend. 
ers. The jury was then informed, thatif they knew 
of any suspected persons, they were bound instantly 
to cause them to be apprehended, if they could be 
found, if not, to convey their names to the justices 
in a schedule privately: that they might not escape 
but be secured. The jury then proceeded to en. 
quire into all the matters contained in the charge and 
articles of inquiry, and presented all whom they 
judged to be offenders upon their own knowledge 
or upon evidence. The accused was then put to 
plead, and ifhe denied the charge after hearing him 
and his witnesses, it was recommitted to the jury, 
who were desired by the justices to reconsider their 
accusation, and upon a review of the subject and of 
all that was connected with it, to say bya free de. 
claration, or verdict, whether in fact he was cuilty, 
or not guilty, and according to their verdict, lic 
was acquitted or condemned. 


of the death ofany man, or of breaches of the peace;~- The danger of submitting to the same persons, 


the power of accusing and the power of deciding 
upon the validity of their own accusation, being 
soon particularly illustrated, suggested not only 
the expediency but the necessity of a second dis- 
tinct and independent jury, and from hence, (to the 
exclusion ofall the preceding modes of trial) arose 


of English history conclusive against any who werejthe petty jury or jury of trial in criminal cases. — 


In contradistinction to the grand jury or jury of 
accusation, the title of the petit or smaller jury, 
wich in imitation of the canonical purgation to 
which it succeeded, was composed of twelve persons 
and the title of the grand or greater jury, which 
though afterwards reduced to twenty-three, was 
then a very numerous body, being derived from the 
superiority of the one, and the inferiority of the 
other, in point of numbers. 


battle, which though equally uncertain and equal-~ In this brief summary, we can trace the princi- 


ples of the duty of grand jurors at this day in many 
respects, 


~~, 





Cruise of the Rubox. 


EROM THE SALEM GAZETTE oF OCT. 17. 

It is interesting to trace the steps of our fellow: 
men, of whatever rank or character, through e:- 
traordinary adventures, perils or sufferings Capt. 
Page, who was lately, in the ship Indus, of this port, 
at Nooahevah in the south sea, the scene of Capt. 
Porter’s warfare with the Typees, has related to us 
the following distressing account:—That at that 
place five of Capt. Porter’s men stole a boat, and 
deserted, probably intending to harbor about among 
by-places till the departure of the American cxp¢- 
dition should enable them to return and take tp 
their abode for atime with the natives.—But wliat- 
ever might be their plan, it was soon overthrow! 
by an act of Providence. They proceeded first to 
asmall island or cluster of bare rocks, called the 
Hergest rocks, their heads just peeping above w2- 
ter, and which produced no edible substance fot 
man or beast: this, however, they concluded t? 
make their resting place for the night, and accord: 
ingly anchored, and went ashore to sleep; but be- 
fore morning a wind arose, which dashed their boa! 
to pieces against the rocks, leaving them no meals 
of return. | ; 

Here then they were obliged to remain, and e"- 
deavour to live as it were upon nothing: one o 











them the charge and articles of inquiry, as in the 


‘them, after a while, attempted to swim towards] 
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Nooahevah, but was soon devoured by the sharks; immediately surrounded the castle. The fleep 
the others successively perished: but the fifth /moat, the draw-bridge, the ivied tower and arrhed 
{whose name was Thompson) made.out to subsist portals, cpening into the square court, had a feudal 
there, chiefly upon the flesh and blood of such birds |and picturesque character; and combined with the 
as he could kill, lighting upon the rocks, and upon reserved tints and fine repose of evening, associ ted 
the dripping water caught in the skull of one of | with that exultatien of feeling which belonged to . 
his deceased comrades, which he used as a vessel | the moment preceding a first interview with those, 
for that purpose, for about eighteen months, when on whom the mind has long dwelt with admiration 
he was discovered by a passing vessel, by which he | or interest. ; 
was taken off, and carried to Nooahevah, a picture; We found general La Fayette surrounded by his 
of famine and despair. Here he remained till his | patriarchal family;—his excellent son and daughter 
health and strength were repaired, when, about a/ im law, his two daughters (the sharers of his dun- 
year since, he shipped on board the brig Russel, |geon in Olmutz) and their husbands; eleven grand 
Capt. Almy, of New-Bedford, for Cantoa, but Lage and a venerable grand uncle, the exgrand 
which has not been heard of since ber departure | prior of Malta, with hait as white as snow, and his 
from Nooahevah, and is considered lost, and all her |cross and his order worn, as proudly as when he 
crew unfortunately to have perished. Spend wssuec forth at the head of his pious troops, 

Another of Capt. Porter’s men, by the name of| against the “paynim foe,” or Christian enem . Such 
Ayres, was relieved by Capt. Page, in his late voy- | was the group that received us in the saloon of La 
age. Hewas oneof those who jumped overboard ; Grange; such was the close knit circle that made 
and swam ashore, to avoid being @uken prisoner at|our breakfast and our dinner party; accompanied 
the capture of the frigate Eesex. These it will be |us in our delightful rambles through the grounds 
recollected, Capt. Hillyar, refused to receive as jand woods of La Grange, and constantly presented 
prisoners and send home in the cartel with those |the most perfect unity of family interests, habits, 
taken in the ship. Ayres therefore remained at | taste, amd affections. 

















Valparaiso, and when the Royalists became masters, We naturally expect to find strong traces of time 


of the place, was taken up and confined in the 
castle, where he continued a prisoner till March, 
1816, when Capt. Page, being at that place through 
compassion received him on board, and brought 
iimhome. Ayres was a young man, belonging to 
Philadelphia, where he had served hisime at the 
hatting business: he was a private of marines with 
Captain Porter, and this extensive ¢ruise was the 
first of his ever being at sea. 








\in the form of those, with whose name and deeds 


we have been long acquainted; of those who had 
obtained the suffrages of the world, almost before 
we had entered it. But, on the person of La Fay- 
etie, time has left no impression, not a wrinkle 
furrows the ample brow; and his unbent and noble 
figure is still as upright, bold, and vigorous, as the 
jmoind that informs it. Grace, strength, and dignity 
pete distinguish the fine person of this extraor- 


dinary man; who, though more than forty years be- 








a fore the world, engaged in scenes of strange and 
General La ¥ ayette. | eventful confii¢t, does not yet appear to have reach- 
It cannot be uninteresting to any American to ed his climacteric. Bustling and active in his farm, 
hear of, the felicity enjoyed by La Fayette-in the! graceful and elegant in his saloon, it is difficult to 
shades of retirement. Amongst all the interesting | trace, in one of the most successful. agriculturists, 
scenes presented to us by the lively pen of lady |and one of the most perfect fine gentlemen that 
Moroan (formerly Miss Owenson) in her account| France has produced, a warrior and a legislator. 
of a late visit to France, none has more attraction | ‘lhe patriot, howéver, i$ always discernable. 
for us‘than the following notice of the distinguished! In the full possession of every faculty and talent 
friend of liberty and of America. [Nut. Int. |he ever possessed, the memory of M. La Fayette 
FROM LADY MORGAN’S ‘yRANCE.” thas all the tenacity of unworn youthful recollectior; 
General La Fayette has not appeared in Paris, /and, besides these, high views of all that is most 
since the return of the Bourbon dynasty to France. | clevated inthe mind’s conception. His converss- 
And If showld have left that cowntry, without hav-|tion is brilliantly enriched with anecdotes of all 
ing seen one of its greatest ornaments, had not aj that is celebrated, in character and event, for the 
flattering invitation from the Chateau: La Grange jlast fifty years. He still taiks with unwearied de- 
enabled me to gratify a wish, long and devoutly |light of his short visit to England, to his friend 
cherished, of knowing, or at least of beholding, its | Mr. Fox, and dwelt on the witchery of the late 
illustrious master. Introduced by proxy te the! Duchess of Devonshire, with almost boyish enthu- 
family of La Fayette, by the young and amiable! siasm. He speaks and writcs English with the same 
princess Charlotte de B***, we undertook our) elegance he does bis native tongue. He has made 
journey, to La Grange with the same pleasure as / himself master of all that is best worth knowing, 
the pilgrim his first unwearied steps to the shrine|in English literature and philosophy. Iobserved 
of sainted excellence. | that his hbrary contained many of our most emi- 
In the midst of a fertile and luxuriant wilder-/ nent authors upon all subjects. His elegant, and 
ness, rising above prolific orchards and antiquated | well chosen, collection of backs, occupies the high- 
woods, appeared the five towers of La Grange, est apartments in one of the towers of the chateau; 
Biessneau, tinged with the geiden rays of the and, like the study of Montaigne, hangs over the 
setting sun. ‘Through the boles of the trees ap-| farm yard of the philosophical agricuiturist. “jt 
peared the pretty village of Aubepierre, once, per-| frequently happens,” said M. fa Payette, ase 
haps, the dependency of the custie, and clustering| were looking out of the window at some flocks 
near the protection of its walls, A remoter view of| which were moving beneath, “it frequently happens 
the village of D’Hieres, with its gleaming river and| that my inerinos, and my hay carts, dispute my at- 
romantic valley, was caught and lost, alternately,!tention with your Hume, or our own Voltaire.’ 
in the serpentine mazes of the rugged road; which,) He spoke with great pleasure on the visit paid 
accommodated to the grouping of the trees, wound | him at La Grange some years ago, by Mr. Fox and 
amidst branches laden with ripening fruit, till its|General Fitzpatrick. He took me out, the morn- 
rydeness sullenly gubsgied ia the velvet lawn that jing after my arrival, to show mea tower, richly 
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covered with ivy. “It was Fox,”’ he said, “who plant- rise the establishment of majorats for the heredi- 


ed that ivy! Ihave taught my grand-children to 
venerate it.”” 

The chateau La Grange does not, however, want 
other points of interest—Founded by Louis Le 


Gros, and occupied by the princes of Lorraine, the) jorat. 


mark of a cannon ball is still visible in one of its 
towers, which penetrated the masonry, when attack- 
ed by Marechal Turenne. 


itary peerage. <A majorat is a hereditary fief. No 
person is in future to be called to the house of 
peers, ecclesiastics excepted, who has‘ not previ- 
ously obtained the king’s authority to form a ma- 
There are to be three classes of majorats, 
viz. those attached to the title of duke, consisting 
of property producing not less than 30,000 francs 





Here, in the plain, but! annually; those of the title of marquis and count, 


spacious, salon-amanger, the peasantry of the neigh- | producing not less than 20,000 francs; and those 
bourhood, and the domesttcs of the castle, as-, attached to the title of viscounts and barons, pro- 
semble every Sunday evening in winter, to dance to | ducing not less than 10,000 francs. Thus the king, 


the violin of the concierge, and are regaled with 
cakes, and eau-sucree. The General is usually, and 
his family are always, present, at these rustic balls. 
The young people occasionally dance among the 
tenantry, and set the examples of newsteps, fresh- 
ly imported by their Paris dancing-master. 





by his own personal command, without the concur- 
rence of either chamber, makes regulations of the 
greatest importance. 

A letter from Paris to the editor of the Coiumbi- 
an, says—The newspaper called the Conststutione/, 
edited by a society of gentlemen of the highest 1i- 


In the summer this patriarchal re-union takes|terary acquirmenis, and perhaps the best edited 
place in the park, where a space is cleared for the! daily paper in the world, was suppressed on the 
purpose, shaded by the loftv trees which encircle! 16th ultimo, because (as is reported) in giving an 
it. A thousand times, in contemplating La Fayette, |account of the pictures exposed in the gallery of 


in the midst of his charming family, the last years | 


of the life of the Chancellor de l’Hopital recurred 
to me,—he, whom the naive Brantome likens to 
Cato; and who, loving liberty as le hated faction, 
retired from a court unworthy of his virtues, to his 
little domain of Vignay, which hecultivated him- 
self, &c. &c. 








Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND, &c. 

The British affect great surprize that the United 

States, in a time of profound peace, are exerting 
themselves to build a few ships of war; and some 
of them, very tenderly, seem disposed to think that 
the cause ought to be enquired into. It is a fact, 
that Great Britain is now giving her numerous ships 
a complete overhaul, and is building many new 
vessels. What would these folks say, if we, in re- 
turn, should modestly demand why she is doing so? 
‘It isa bad rule that will not work both ways.” 
’ A most extraordinary depression has taken place 
in the value of exchequ r bills and India bonds, 
the former having fallen from 84s. to 21s. prm. and 
the latter from 126s. to 75s. prm. 

Greenwich Hospital—Vhe Hospital and Chest, 
notwithstanding the immense claims made upon 
them, have been able to accumulate in the funds 
no less than £5,760,000.3 per cents. 

Since 1814, a system of registry of seamen has 
been adopted, and of the 32,000 out-pensioners 
now on the books, not less than from 12 to 15,000 
are capable of active service afloat, and a further 
number might be found useful for shore or harbor 
service. ‘The committee recommend government 
to pay a minute practical attention to the operation 
of this part of the system. 

The Tavistock canal, forming a communication 
with the Temar, and which was commenced 14 
years ago having cost £70,000, was opened on the 
26th Aug. A numerous company of between $ and 
400 persons, in boats constructed of sheet iron, pro- 
ceeded through the tunnel a distance of a mile and 
three quarters under ground, beneath a canepy of so- 
lid rock, :ta depth of 450 feet from the summit of 
the hill, accompanied in their dark passages by 
songs and music. The duke of Bedford has very 
liberally contributed to this service. 

Liverpool, Sept. 16.—Am. flour 45 to 46s. per dd/. 

FRANCE: 

The Moniteur contains a royal ordinance, dated 

the 25th of August. The object of itis to autho- 


the Louvre, and speaking of those of Isabey, it 
was Said, **We have observed among the most beau- 
tiful designs, the picture of a child, bearing in his 
hands a very large bouquet of roses. The associa- 
tion of these beautiful products of spring with the 
graces of infancy, excites the idea of hope in the 
mind. Inthe midst of the bouquet, the artist has 
placed some beautiful violets, which has given to 
the whole a most cheerful effect. These flowers 
are known in Germany by the name of wergiss mein 
nicht—do not forget me.” 

{The violet, with the motto “do not forget me,” 
is supposed to be the rallying point of the Bona- 
partists—and government seems to tremble at the 
mention of any thing that belongs to him.] 

Gen. Debele, whose sentence of death was com- 
muted to 10 years imprisonment, has received a 
free pardon. 

SPAIN. 
The new system of taxation in Spain very proper- 








ly affects the revenues of what is called “the church,” 
and the monks have began to preach against it— 
some of them have been arrested for interfering 
with the temporal authority. So far Ferdinand is 
right, and we wish him success. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Lord Wellington had been nonsuited in his pro- 
secution of the Ghent Journal, and adjudged to 
pay the cost. It is said the duke had appealed from 
this decision. 

GERMANY. 

Breslau, August 25.—In consequence of a riot 
which took place on account of the arrest of some 
citizens, whom it was attempted to set at liberty, 
and respecting which the particular details are not 
known, the government issued a proclamation, as 
follows: 

1. Every house-keeper must keep his door shut, 
nor suffer any of the inmates to go out without 
urgent necessity; and also to keep the windows shut. 

2. Parents, teachers, masters, &c. take care that 
all persons under their care remain at home. 

3. All public houses of every description to re- 
main shut, and the sale of strong liquors not allowed 
on any pretext. 

4. No more than three persons may stand toge- 
ther in the streets, nor may single individuals stand 
still there. Whoever transgresses this order will 
be driven away by force of arms, and no regard paid 
to his life. 

5. Every large collection of people will be dis- 





persed by the unreserved employment of artillery. 
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‘The military will, for this purpose, use their full 
power. Every one has to observe this, and to 
ascribe to himself alone the inevitable consequences 
of his disobedience. , 


| 





ra Cruz, and it was said he had obtained possession 
of one of the mines. 

The failure of the attack by gen. Morillo on Mar- 
garetia, has already been mentioned. It appears 





RUSSIA. 

We hear that gen. baron Zuyll is to be succeed 
Mr. Daschkoff, as minister to the United States from 
the court of Russia. 

A princess of Prussia who was to be married to a 
brother of the emperor, was recejved with great 
great pomp at St. Petersburg—she was escorted in- 
to the city by 40,000 soldiers. But the marriage 
could not take place until the lady changed her reli- 
gion—and she fuinted twice in going through ihe cere- 
mony of renouncing her former faith. ‘Thus every 
thing bends to “legitimacy.” 

The emperor has lately increased the pay ofhis 
soldiers, and is very attentive to his army. He ts 
also building a number of 74’s and frigates. 

Russia is negociating a loan in Germany. 

SWEDEN. 

Two of the Swedish literati, Dr. Bugellen and 
professor Irah, have been sentenced to imprison- 
ment, one for life, for having drank the health of 
Gustavus Vth, as king of Sweden.—q_?pThe Gusta- 
vus alluded to is the son of Gustavus- Adolphus who 


abdicated the throne in 1809—he is the nephew of 


the empress of Russia, and now educating under 
her care, and about 18 years old. The present king 
of Sweden is about 70 years of age, and when he 
dies it isprobable the Bernadotte, the “crown 
prince” will be dismissed to make room for the 
young Gustavus. 
HUNGARY. 

A baker’s boy nineteen years of age, convicted in 

Hungary ofhaving seven times committed the crime 


of arson, has been condemned by the Tribunal of 


the county of Eissinburg to be burned alive! 
ST. HELENA, 

A letter from St. Helena, published ina London 
paper, says—“Madame Bertrand continues the 
same gay creature as ever. She was brought to bed 
afew days ago. Bonaparte paid hera lying-in-visit. 
—She took her chile in her arms, and presented it 
to tlie ex-emperor, saying, “Sire, I have the plea- 
sure of shewing you agreat curiosity—in a word, 
an unique——the first stranger that ever was allowed 
to approach your majesty in this island, without 
permission from the governor, or an order from the 
secretary of state.”” Bonaparte was quite pleased at 
the bon mot, snd laughed heartily. 

BRAZIL. 

A Paris paper says—A private letter from Bahia, 
dated 10th June, says, that Martinez had been re- 
peatedly interrogated. On one of those occasions, 
the president asked him what induced him to as- 
sume the title of “prince of Liberty?” Martinez 
replied, “I exacted nothing from the people. ‘They 
vish to be free, and they will beso. I was not 
guilty of the absurdity which you commit, in unit- 
ing the word “liberty” to that of “prince.” “If my 


$< 
are. 


pretended friends at Rio and Bahia had kept their 


word as 1 kept mine, you~gentlemen commis- 
sioners—would have played before me the part 
which you are now making me play. 


ccrtain, and they expect it. 
SPANISU AMERICA. 


There is a report that gen. Mina had intercepted 
two couriers on their way from Mexico to La Ve- 


You seek for 
my accomplices, Examine yourselves—iook among 
yourselves—and perhaps many of my judges will 
quit the bench to place themselves at the bar.”— 
This speech has been variously interpreted; but 
the fate of Martinez, and of his four comrades is 


that he was completely defeated: the patriots led 
him into an ambush, killed 600 and wounded many 
more of his men, in a very short space of time, and 
threw his forces into such confusion that many 
were drowned in regaining their vessels—others 
fied to the mountains, where they perished. The 
victors were employed three days in securing the 
ammunition and stores abandoned by the royalists. 
“ Perish the invaders\” 
While in Margaretta, the infernal Morillo de- 
stroyed every thing that came within his power—he 
murdered 14 of the inhabitants, who offered sub- 
mission, with his own hand, and caused 400 women 
and children to be thrown into the sea. The vil- 
lian yet lives—but heaven is just. 
St George’s, Grenada, August 9.—In the course of 
yesterday and this morning, the greater part of a 
Spanish royalist squadron, consisting in all of 17 
sail, arrived here from the Oronoke commanded 
by brigadier de Torres, in the corvette Mercia.— 
li appears that the Royalists have been compelled 
to evacuate Augustura, and four vessels of their 
sguadron are said to have been captured by the 
Independents. 
Kingston, Jam. Sept. 9.—We are authorised to 
state that his majesty’s sloop Tyrian will sail on 
Wednesday morning next the 17th inst. and will af- 
ford protection to whatever merchant vessels, laden 
with British manufactured goods, and bound to 
Carthagena amd Santa Martha, which may be in 
readiness to take advantage thereof. 

| FLORIDA. 
Weflave nothing importaint from Amelia island— 
wi,ere there now appears to be arespectable force, 
well organized. The design seems manifest that 
those who hold it mean to keep it merely as a place 
of deposit. 





CHRONICLE. 
The Prestnent has returned to the seat of go- 
vernment from a short visit to his estate in Vir- 
ginia. : 
Major Gen. Scott has gone to West Point, where 
a strict scrutiny will be made into the conduct of 
the officers of that institution. 
Flour at Baltimore, Oct. 21—$8.25, in “county 
bank paper”—about 8% “Baltimore money.” Whis- 
key, 66 to 68 cents. 
A vessel belonging to Bristol, R. IL. has been 
brought in by the revenue cutter, on the ground 
of having increased her armament after leaving the 
port. 
Emicration.—The British ship Mary Ann, has ar- 
rived at Boston in 50 days from London, with two 
hundred and four passengers. The Mary Ann was 
bound to St. John, (N. B.) but the passengers not 
wishing to go there, rose upon the crew, and 
brought the vessel into Boston. 

The Seminole Indians.—lt does not appear that 
these indians have yet complied with the requisi- 
(ion of gen. Gaines, respecting certain murderers 
harbored amongst them. One of the chiefs in answer 
to the general, is reported to have said, that le ex- 
pected an English agent, who would settle the affvir, 
by driving the Americans back.—Gen. G. has, how- 
ever, adopted meusures to punish them if they do 
rot behave peaceably, and also to restrain any per- 
sons from committing unauthorized depredations 
upon them. 
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An Importing Company, with a capital of three 
millions, is about to be established in Baltimore. 
lts object is to afford a seasonable, regular and 
full supply of goods from all paris of the world, 
for the country trade, on the most liberal terms. 


‘The character of ihe gentlemen who have embark 


ed in this grand undertaking, gives us the most fa- 
vorable prospects of its complete success—to tire 
advantage of the stockholders, and in securing for 
the city of Baltimore its rightful share of the trade 
of the interior. Its business will be conducted by 
men of high minds and extended views. 

Naval—It is reported that captain. Morris leaves 


the Congress frigate, and is to take command of 


the Java, now lying at Boston; and that the sloops 
Lynx and Prometheus, m this harbor, will soon 
proceed to the guipl of Mexico. 

The U. S. brig Saranac has detained a schooner 
bearing the Mexican flag, in consequence of her 
commission not appearing gentine. 

Rarities —A woman Was lately executed for the 

urder of an infant child, at Hudson, N. Y.~—it is 
reraarked that the galiows erected for her was the 
first that had ever been seen at or near that city. 

A man committed a robbery on the road, ir Ver- 
wort, and is noted as the first footpad mm the state. 

Pennsylvania election.—The returns received 
give a majority of about 6000 to Mr. Findlay, whose 
election is certain.. His whole msjority may rise 
from 10 to 12,000. When the returns are complete 
we snall give the votes of the several counties. 

Missouri election.—The following is the official re- 
turn of the votes taken at the late election for a 
delegate to congress for the territory of Missouri— 





Counties. Scott. Easton. 
St. Louis 607 312 
St. Charles, 173 407 
Wasiington, 254 123 
St. Genevieve, 469 158 
Cape Girardeau, 365 942 
New Madrid, 141 72 
hioward, 138 170 
J.awrence, 211 185 
Arkansas, 48 345 

24.06 2014 


Gen. Jackson. A report has been circulated that 
the hero of New Orleans had been killed in duel. 
We are happy to belicye there was no foundation 
tor it. 

It was erroneously stated that Mr. Brackenridge 
had left the United States in the sloop of war On- 
tariv. He is now at Washington city. The Nati. 
onal Intelligencer intimates that that vessel is 


bound for a cruise “on the American coast of the 


Pacific ocean.” 
; The governor of New-York has recommended 


Thursday, the 13th day of November next, to be 
observed by the inhabitants of that state as a day of 
thanksgiving and prayer to the AlmightyGod for his 
manifo!d blessings aud gracious dispensations. 

Cotton.—Frauds in the packing of cotton are still 
spoken of. Why do not the legislatures of the 
southern states adopt some measure to preserve 
the character of their great staple? 

Sales of cotton at Charleston, Oct. 15—Sea island 
45, Santee, &c. 40 a 41, short staple 29 @ 30; mid- 
dling 26 a 27. 

From the National Intelligencer.—At a general 
court martial, convened at Erie, Pa. on the 11) 
day of September, 1817, and by adjournment until 
the 16th day of the same month, of which Rober 
T’. Spence, esq. a captain in the United States navy, 
was president, and Ralph Mazlin. esq. judge gd- 





|ed to by the government. 


eee 


vooate, Daniel S. Dexter, esq. a master commandant 

in the navy of the United States and the command- 

ing naval officer of the station at Erie, was tried 

upon charges, and specifications of the same, per- 

ferred against him by lieut. John A. Wish, of the 

United States navy. : 
SENTENCE OE THE COURT. 

The court, after maturely deliberating on the 
testimony in support of the charges and specifica- 
tions of charges, perferred against Daniel S. Dexter, 
master commandant, United States navy, by lieut. 
Wish, unanimously acquit him, ina full and honor- 
able manner, it not appearing to said court that 
any censure should attach te his cunduct as com- 
manding officer. Rost. T. Srence, president. 

Ra!ph Marlin, judge advocate. . 

‘The preceding sentence of the general court mar- 
tia! has been. approved, and master commandant 
Daniel S. Dexter ordered to reassume the command 
of the station at Erie. 

INDIAN TREATY—We understand that a treatv 
was signed at the foot of the Rapids of the Miami 
of Lake Erie, on the 29th ult. by gov. Cass and 
gen. M‘Arthur, commissioners appointed’ by the 
president of the United States, and the chiefs of 
the Wyandot, Delaware, Shawanoes, Seneca, Otto- 
way, Chippewa and Potowatamy tribes of Indians; 
by which these tribes have ceded to the United 
States ail the lands which they claimed within the 
limits of the state of Ohio 

It is understood that the Indians now residing 
on the ceded lands will not remove from them, but 
will remain and be subject, consequently, to the 
laws of the state of Ohio, and those of the United 
States. They have reservéd to themselves within 
the ceded territory a number of separate tracts of 
land, amounting altogether to about three hundred 
thousand acres, which is to be held by them in fee- 
simplé, under a patent from the president of the- 
United States, and subject to be alienated with his 
approbation, but to be exempted from taxation, so 
iong as it remains Indian property. 

This treaty, whether considered in its fiscal, po- 
litical, or moral effects, may be considered as one 
of the most important which has ever been en‘ered 
into with our red brethren. The quantity of land 
acquired is between seven and eight millions of 
acres, equal in quality and“situation to any other 
tract of land, of similar extent, in the United 
States, and which will, from the facility afforded 
to emigrants from the New-England states, and 
that of New-York, by means of the lake naviga- 
tion, be settled with an unexampled rapidity, and 
will bind together and strengthen the whole extent 
of our north-west frontier, in such a manner as to 
make the acquisition, in a military point of view, 
invaluable. 

The treaty lately concluded with the Cherokees, 
and that now alluded to, forms the commencement 
of a system by which the white and red population 


jof our country will be amalgamated by a gradual 


but sure process; the foundation of which was laid 
by Mr. Jefferson, when he introduced his system 
for the promotion of civilization among the Indians; 
a system that has diffused among them a knowledge 
of the valye of property, created a cpt ee, 
desire to appropriate it specifically, and impresse 
them with the necessity of adequate laws for its 
protection. 

These treaties were entered into under insiruc- 
tions, issued through the department of war, and 
will evince to the citizens of the western states that 
their essential interests are understood and attend- 
[Vat. Int, 


